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Highlights 



• Hie supply of new teachers in the Southern region to the mid-liighties will be in closer 
balance with demand than has been the ease in recent years. In some specialties, including 
mathematics, there are already indications of shortages in some sections of the South. 

• l ighter selection standards by states in choosing new teachers could reduce the supply of" 
new teachers, and thereby contribute to a possible reversal of the oversupply that has 
characterized the market for teachers in recent years. 

• The outlook for new teachers beyond the mid-liighties is less certain, if teacher turnover 
rates are nearer an 8 than a 6 percent range, and if college students continue to steer 
away from preparation to teach, a shortage of teachers could develop by the end of the 
decade. Rising enrollments in elementary schools may again be expected later in the 
decade, which will provide some additional demand for teachers. The bulk of the open- 
ings for teachers, however, are created by replacement needs. 

• Current data from state education agencies shed little light on what is happening to the 
crucial teacher turnover rate. Development of a consistent data system to monitor teacher 
separations, in conjunction with other information about the flow of graduates prepared 
to teach, would reduce uncertainty about future supply and demand balances. 

Teacher education programs in recent years have depended on a tremendous surge in en- 
rollments of teachers at advanced degree levels. Advanced formal courses no longer con- 
stitute the sole route to recertification, and the emphasis on demonstrated competency 
loosens the automatic tie between pay and the teacher's level of preparation. Under the 
changing incentives for graduate education of teachers, advanced enrollments in schools 
of education may decline, thus no longer offsetting losses at the undergraduate level. 
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Introduction 



Conventional wisdom in recent years has held that college graduates nroired lor r..„-h 

tnUustnal. agriculture, mathematics, sciences, and distributive education Q 

t u » * tral , Sl '," plUS °' k ' ad * rs > 2 ^"liko the other fields in which there a e short 
ages, there has been little federal activity to promote preparation of 

Desp.te recurring gloomy assessments of the market for teacher education graduates 

'nln'Tn ' S t ° f , C ° ,,CgC eriU,UUteS i,U,icatc a b «^hter outcome An SREB ?port^m- 
I> asse mbled the tmdmgs of follow-up surveys conducted by various instmitio a. d hkfer 
ed cation coordinating agencies in the 14 Southern states in 1977 ^ftT^ 

o • r S T. US , r CrCC,,tae ° 0 ^ radua ^ '^jors, who found jobs dLet y la ed 
vn h Ihe median percentage reported for education baccalaureates wa ; 80 per 

nt. I he medians tor all niajois were 6 1 and 5 1 percent, respectively, for graduates ot" nubnc 
ami pn ate colleges. Ihe findings of nationwide surveys of college g aSut es conduc -ted tor 

c tkm b, Z 0U lhC rC^!il)na, n ' ldi,,yS - "^mploymcf and une nploy t or eiu 
cation baccalaureates is not as grave a problem as for many other majors.3 

flJt'n?!^ SU ^T sful for education majors are thus not in congruity with 

e due predicament they supposedly face in the job market. These contradict o s su^s 
that evaluation of the future labor market for teachers is fraught with Sfc S 
of both supply and demand. The major uncertainties are summariz d I bctow 



Supply 



Demand 



How many students will choose educa- Will pupil-teacher ratios chance" 

lion as a major in the ensuing years? fc ' 

h "!nn l i!f ,Ut 7 N .° ,0CtiOn * tandai * for What /.v the turnover rate of teachers 

ISreaUup^ r S «*™» placement needs? 

• — - — — — v • 

' , n, ,"'l,t' M ;f' ,"' " M ''" S "' i " , '" S,rlal a " 5 anJ v """«™l objects mav he unrelated to the output of 



Section 1 of this report deals with supply. Past trends in the production of teacher edu- 
cation graduates are examined, and projections are then presenteOTorW 
teachers in the region in I**85. The effects of recent state actions to tighten the selection of 
teachers are summarized for the purpose of evaluating their possible reduction on the future 
number of teachers. 

Section 11 analyzes the demand for teachers to 1995. Three factors are crucial to the 
una!) sis. < a > the number of teachers now employed in the region, and pupil-teacher ratios as 
a baseline for; projecting openings, lb) the changing school-age population, to determine 
openings for grow th, and tc) turnover rates of teachers to estimate replacement needs-the 
major component of total openings for beginning teachers. 

Section 111 combines the projected ranges of supply and demand and highlights the 
factors that account tor ranges in the projections, rather than definitive numbers. 

Finally. Section IV discusses possible trends of enrollments of advanced degree candidates 
in schools of education resulting from changed state recertification regulations and greater 
input by teachers in the design pf their in-service programs. 



- — s 





Past Trends 

nora^T"!^ fS^** in ,htf ,1c,d of cducation hys ^"necl absolutely and as •, 

lit ;;i'oi !l ;n » ,v t ?t Thosc l,vmls a,v teu ™«* ' » 

lion hut L u)V-»- tl 01 4,11 "W^iamvatcs in the region wore in the field ofeduea- 

te•lSs , l^ m n t ^ , ntf ! d , 0f ,%cUu V at,on " do "«>« institute the total supply of beginning 

0 o t un ' ' r ,C,1,S ,mM0! " in ° thcr sub j ccts b «» ^ enough educaUon eo ™I 
^ ' P S v r^Y'l ™ , C,aSSiricd ffl ^er'cducatiS, - grades ™ 

lioi"^!'!'!?* h : k ' ail - u ' 1 ,v ''"'-: s 1 i " education, and the even sharper drop of "teacher educa- 
tion a adna.es. mirrors the tight labor market of the !«)70 S . As students learned of the 

A.^n!7?h ^J""™* 8 > education and beginning teacher education graduates have 

he 11 .1, n"."r r UlVi " KV . 11 lk ' p,V0S cdl,cali0 " hils dil " l «d sharply 1r, W for 
. r \l"'>'«- «l'c mnnher ol masters degrees in education was three-fourths more 11 an it hZ 

o ZZ> h t.u numiwlf h'^'i'' '" C numher '"' adVa ' KVl1 '» " Cm 

Some ol this mushrooming ol master's graduates in education contributes to the sunt.lv 
lm* I M W u eSPCCi!,lly in " ,0 S|H ' ci: " wU '" liol > Bu« almos al of t e* 

1 he incentive to obtain advanced degrees is built into the certification and ix.vn.om 
schedules ... mi state education systems. Teachers who obtain iv need ™e Z, ' or even 
. g en nun, her ... credits toward such degrees, obtain automatic pa i ,„e s whlh ar 
m ,ul I ger than any increase .hey obtain through normal longevity in c re ase s Ren e wa I of 

c .lu, Us depends upon teachers continuing their education and. in years past „,a„v ■ >c 

te'S^ adVa " a " U ^ a " J ™>' -»««''a?m«Sien! 
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TABLl* I 

Trends in the Supply of Teaching Graduates 



Section A. •Tdiu-.ttion" *Degrees as Percent of* Total Degiees. SRIU Region and United States, 
and |»»V77 

lijccilaurcjlCN Master's Doctorates 

Wl-Tl 1 17fr-77 197172 1 9 7ft -7 7 1971-72 ltf7b-77 

SRI'B Region 25- ; HY ; 45'? 50'./ 24'./ $?.'> 

I nitod Slates 22 ll> 4U 40 . 21 24 



Scwlii «n 1$. Nunibci ol Baccalauicate.s iii.'i.ducatioii." *SRl;B Region. Selected Years 

l l >7|-7: 5(».03') 
1073-74 57.784 
l«>75-70 51.955 
Il7ft.77 48.957 * 



Section C. Peieent Change in Number of "liducation ""Degrees. SRIiB Region and United States, 1^71-72 
to |*l7o.77 

Baccalaureates' Master's Doctorates 

SKI -H Region i.v; +72'; +4<r; 

t inted States 25 +2^ ' +13 



Section I). Ninnhei of (haduates Completing Preparation tor Standard Teaching Certificate for the hirst 
I mn\ SKI-.H Kcghm. l k >77 and P>78 

1 lemon tar > Secondary Special i-.ducutiun Total 

l w ". 25.445 32.2 C U 6.01 y 03,758 

24.384 31 .51X1 5^78 bl,8b 

IVicent Chance '* 

SUlbUesiUMi 4.2'; 2,5'; .7'.; 3.0'/ 
Peicent Change 

I nned Slates ( 2.8 * 4.7 4.1 3.9 



S»uuce Sections A. H. and l' NcTiS reports. 
Section I) MIA. 

k I his caption reflects the current ill\(dS designation. It does not include majors in other fields who also 
vMin leacliei ceitificatesand are included in Section D of this table. 



Projections of Teacher Education Graduates 

I wo method?* of projecting the number of teacher education graduates to be expected 
in the region in l l) 85 have been developed for this report. The first method projects educa- 
tion baccalaureates and translates these into a larger number of "graduates prepared to teach 
for the first time" on tfie basis o.f the 1^77 relationship between these two variables. The 
second method develops separate projections of education baccalaureates, master s in educa- 
tion who constitute first-time teachers, and of non-education baccalaureates prepared to 
teach. 




Mi-h r, 1,1 .* ,'" K V ,|K ' ?."'•'"> ichors, and dilTavnUssun.|.lio.iSi,b U ui 

n I I? ' '7*' " KVK " 10 |,r " jocUd s, "'" l > - F« sample, wlu . will I,, .1, 

"! ' , ! t,i I »«»•«'»"».>» majo* .akin* education courses .o cam Coacli- 
liai , - , , '-Jut-aUiMi as a major become more or I™ popular will, students' 

ir'r a,,|, ', > "" ji,iK " r " ,ok * STwS; 

JXTn* 'iKSnTw 1 * * " ,C r "" OWi " !! ""^ fi, ?"- i " ,C i " ,|,litl "" S "» 

I list projection : *4.}.200-5 l J. 1 00 

Second projection. 4S.SOO-5 l >.200 

J^ n ^; r 1 '; , .;|: | ,ul ^ «J K ' i»«>'Pon.les all the minimum assumptions about 

he o. : r h", ,K ° P , P0S,L, I ' S lm0 V 11,0 up,vr houmIs - "ncertaimy about 

o!\ i , . «w Nation in the lower bound projection 

suits uncus the u.ulerl>mg state of (lux of the supply components. The Ibrecis is 

to. .e.t.Heation because ot recent state actions to tighten selection of teachers? 

\ 

Tightened Selection of Teachers 

In the past. ,,11 who finished teacher education training and who sought certification 

Z fVl UK^ZT n^ r ,K,,t ° r l,,W SUPPly °'' ^ ,nnin * Who iiTr this si : 

« i « .il x t.ue in the luture is mm questionable. Recent moves to test graduates of 
Uavhe. education programs as part of the certification process could reduce the supply 
SKI H i states that luxe had experience with administering exams to screen teachers for 

Vkansas. knnessec, \ nginia. and Morula are slated to join these ranks in the early IWOs 
"l;^ h ™ Tcad,,r Ixamination (Nil-,. Others ilsi i„ a 

0 C1 l t ,,vcl, °, n 10 vlMivily. partially in recognition of the controverM muen 

Mipp.> ot teachers varies considerably: the results to date are summarized in Table :. 
Jn South CarohiK, the State Hoard of I ducat ion concluded that when estimates of the 
munl-e. ol e ...her education graduates are corrected for the percentages expected to c m 
Ik- r,,u,r ,d higher N IT scores. Ihc supply would fall at leas, .«) pefcen,^ r o l , 1 
I 0 demands (or new teachers. I he report concluded that " . . retention of the 
pus, i score requirements will result in a gradual reduction of the pool of candidates or 
- « J a « ; > ; o-hers u, South Carolina , . . |and| that there will be a .sharp reduction" 
iik siippij oi hKkk candidates tor eertiiuation as teachers. 6 

e,s A .VK?.°i ,n'. Sd, ° 01 llis i n ^. m . Ji ' l, ^''->- I concluded that a. shortage of certified teach- 
s existed n 1 ou.suma. I his tunlinu preceded the \ IT requirement, suggesting that ti e 
test.ni> results would have worsened what was already perceived as a shortage! 

Ihe long- run approach toward improving the caliber of new teachers is to improve the 

Mori I ! T"T S - a ' ld 10 alln,Ct IVlU ' r SU,UcnlS l ° th0 ' ,ro " ral ^ 111 «w ""I Plaee. 

» and Noith ( aroluu. are stress..,;, this approach. North Carolina has reviewed all its 
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TABLL2 

♦ 

L\perienee in the SKliB Region with Testing Teacher Applicants 



I IcMKl 



lieomu 



1 iHiisianu 



Mississippi 



No! th r.tinlmj 



South Carolina 



1> p e iii k'>l IVJ 

At sophomore level, col* 
lege entrance examination 

40th percentile 
leqniiemeul * 



Set ol Vompetencv ■ .tests 



Ml" Varying cut-off 
scores, most specialty 
areas near national 
iMh percentile 

Mi; 



N lli composite Score 
of 050 



NTh composite score 
raised above 975 aftci 
|97o Court decision 



Kesults 



Current Status 



State Boaid of Education State Department is to 

may waive, and has waived, develop competency tests 

the requirement tor up to for teacher applicants 

10 percent of applicants to piioi to certification, 
any one program, 



20 percent of 3,500 appli- State Boa id of Education 
cants failed. allowed those who did not 

pass to teach provisionally 
for one year. 



47 percent failed in Decern- Local superintendents may 

bet 1978. 33 perceht fail«\' temporarily hire teachers 

in May 1979, Tor one year if they score 

within 1 G[ percent of re- 
quired grade. 

Passing score has been es- 
tablished at a relatively ' 
low level and few applicants 
are eliminated. 

7 to 8 percent failure rate. Long-run approach is to 

Rate has exceeded 50 per- improve teacher education 

cent for graduates of pre- programs and to tighten 

dominantly black colleges, selection of students to 

these programs. 

Since 197(> % 5(> percent of General Assembly in 1 979 

applicants have failed. At legislated development of 

975, 35 percent would have competency tests, as in 

failed. Problem is especially Georgia. 

grave, for graduates of 

predominantly black 

colleges. 



Souuv Robot t L. Stolt/, Teacher Education and Certification; State Actions in the South (Atlanta; 
Southern Regional l.ducation Board. 1979). and personal communications with state education 
agencies. 

teacher education programs in public colleges and eliminated 76 of them. This tightening of 
standards has noj cut all teacher preparation at any one college but has eliminated specialty 
areas or degree levels, 

Greater selectivity for admission into teacher education programs may reduce the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test iSAT) differential that has been found in North Carolina among 
education graduates as compared to graduates of all programs, For eight of 15 colleges of 
the I'tmcrsity of North Carolina system, the average SAT score of teacher education gradu- 
ates was at least 7 percent lower than the average of graduates in all majors. 8 To the extent 
that improvement in the pipeline that produces te-.ichers takes place at an earlier stage than 
elimination at certification, the recent certification failure rates may eventually be counter- 
balanced. 



1 o 



Weaver, recently reviewed various tost scores tor education and non-education college stu- 
dents, and concluded that education majors were at the bottom and getting worse. Me con- 
cludes that "teacher education is the field showing the least selectivity, from college-bound 
applicant to completion of degree." and suggests that teacher education programs have 
aggravated this trend in their quest to boost enrollments. 9 A particulaily worrisome finding 
is that mathematics i> the field in which teacher education students show the greatest defi- 
cits relative to other majors This finding, compounded with the shortage of mathematics 
teachers in the schools, is an ill omen for improving the teaching of mathematics for the 
next generation. 

I he short-run effect of tightening the selectivity of teacher candidates early during the 
Pipeline ot their preparation/certification is bound to further reduce the supply of teacher 
education graduates. In the long run. as the field of teacher preparation becomes more 
selective, it may heneht trutn an improved image, and thereby appeal to students who in the 
past may have looked askance at a field that attracted many of their least competent peers. 
Mich a turnaround, however, will take time. 

The emphasis on scores on the NT!- or SAT implies that there is a proven relationship 
oetW'vn higher scholastic achievement and better teaching. This is only partially so To the 
extent that poor scores on such tests indicate a lack of knowledge about the content to be 
transmitted to school children, the focus on scores makes sense. A teacher who knows no 
grammar cannot teach it. But mere knowledge of the material to be taught does not guaran- 
tee an dh.htv to "put it over." and tests available to date do not measure the affective 
elements ot teaching. 
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II. The Demand for School Teachers 



II 



Projecting openings for teachers depends initially on determining the total number of 
teachers employed, and the size of the current school-age population. From this, it is then 
possible to develop current pupil-toucher ratios, and to project openings that may be ex- 
pected from changes in the number of school-age children. The last component, and the one 
of greatest magnitude in terms of demand for new teachers, is the estimation of replace- 
ment needs for teachers who retire, or leave the profession for other reasons. 

Current Number of Teachers Employed 

In the absence of a uniform reporting system from state education agencies, two data 
sources have been used here to estimate the current number of teachers employed in 
elementary and secondary education in the region, as a base-from which to project future 
demands; (1) the reports of the state employment security agencies (LSA),* (2) annual 
statistics publisl ed by the National Education Association (NHA). 1U The former source 
includes public and private school leachers, while the latter deals only with the public 
systems. 

Regional employment estimates for teachers, according to the two data sources, are com- 
pared in Table 3. The I* SA classifications of "adult education teacher" and "other teachers, 
except college" include a wide assortment of teachers, Tor some, for example, "bridge, 
floral design, or navigation teachers/' teacher education preparation does not appear to be 
pertinent. Hut for others, for example, private music and dan^e teachers, as well as teachers 
of vocational subjects in proprietary schools,** teacher education preparation could very 
well be relevant. 

r < 

School-Age Population Trends 

The number of teachers hired each year depends on two major factors: (a) changing levels 
in the total number of teachers, as determined by the school-age population and the ratio 
of pupils per teacher, and (2) replacement needs for teachers who have separated for various 
reasons. 

1 lie number of school-age children in the United States and in the region has declined, 
and will continue to do so until 1^85 (see ITgure 1). This decline is a direct result of the 
recent tendency toward smaller families. The school-age population in the region is projec- 
ted to decline 8 percent from I c > 75 to 1 c > 8 5 . The comparable decline for the United States 



I ach state employment secunu aucnev publishes occupational employment statistics data showing em- 
ployment and job openings b\ occupation. 

* 41 While demand toi vocational education toucher* in proprietary schools i* telcvant for teacher education 
tziadu ites, unloituiialoK this is one area in winch ihere is a, serious teacher shortage in the public 
schools, no that the additional openings outside the public school svstem do little to balance any sur- 
pluses or teacheis. 
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Projected School-Age Population 
United States and Southern Region, 1975-2000 
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TABLE 3 
Employed Teachers, SRIili Region 



National lidueation Association; 
Mementary, Secondary and Other 
Instructional Stat 

Slate tunolovmcnt Security Agencies: 
Preschool. Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers 

Adult liducation Teachers 
Other Teachers, except college 



1974-75 



688,315 



1977-78 
725,100 

729,531** 
25,745 
75,126 



1978-79 



731,281 



* l:\cludes principals and other school-based certificated supervisors, to improve comparability with the 
LSAdata. 

** Employment data tor Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, and West Virginia refer to 1974, and may thus 
undercount total employment for the region in 1978, School principals and other administrators are 
excluded. 



is 13.7 percent. The population shift to the Southern states accounts for most of the smaller 
decline in the regioiMhan in the nation. 

By 1985, however, the school-age population will again begin to rise. This projected in- 
crease is expected, not because of any changes in family size but because of the changing age 
composition of the population. The post-war baby boom will be producing school children 
by the mid-Lighttes, Because 1 of this .demographic factor, as well as the geographic shifts, 
by J C W5. the school-age population in the region will surpass the number in 1975 and con- 
tinue to climb to the year 2000; 

The effect of the post-war baby boom as the children of that generation attend schools 
during the Eighties is especially apparent when projected school-age population in the 
elenientarv and middle school grades is contrasted to that in the high schools. In the region, 
from 1975 to 1995,, 5 to 14 year olds will increase 8 percent, while 15 to 18 yeer olds will 
dec li tie by 14 percent. 



Pupil-Teacher Ratios 



In addition to the increase in school-age population during the next decade, declining 
pupil-teacher ratios will also contribute to the demand for teache^r4^upil-teacher ratios have 
continued in a steady decline during the 1970s. For the United States, the average pupil- 
teacher ratio in 1%7 was 23.7:1, while in 1 c >78 it was 19,6^r 11 The^Southern states have 
participated in this decline of pupil-teacher ratios. Iu^ct,tfte Southernystates have grcutly 
unproved theii position relative to the national averageitoTng the past i 

hive Southern states now have lower pupil-teacher ratios than the United States average. 
None fell in this category a decade earlier. Much of the decline in ratios has come about 
through the addition of specialists rather than a deliberate attempt to lower the number 
of children in the classroom. In the region's public schools, from 1975 to 1979, elementary 
teachers have increased by 5 percent, secondary teachers by 6 percent, but other instruc- 
tional staff by 21 percent, 12 Examples of other instructional staff are special education 
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nnnv Lrt , : . "S **« al » te - ™ d W*h and hearing teachers. Because of unmet needs in 
i ui > ol these specialized areas it is expected that this group of teachers will continue to i - 

. rUp,d \ lh ? n rcgu,ar ^ sroom te;,dlers ' thu * contributing to a co tiding 
decline ot the pupil-teacher ratio and. therefore, to the demand tor teachers. ' nunuu * 

iJ'??i °i - tl t C Jccrc . ascd , Pupil-teacher ratio comes about through tiie addition of publicly 
funded kindergartens with kindergarten teachers. The school-age population or E 
o tins report include, > year olds which inflates the pupil-teaeher ratio; bu as S S 
eachers are added the ratio declines. This influence will continue toipi^^it^w 
ratios in those Southern states that have not gone far in establishing public' kindergartens 

Projection of Openings 

to Account for Enrollment Changes 

When the total school-age population in 1980 in the region is divided by the number of 
public school instructional siatt for 1978-79 (the latest available NLA data), an index is 
L m ,r t "»? sciu)ol - a £f ch| Wwn PW public school instructional staff member. This index 
is not strictly comparable to a pupil-teaeher ratio. The latter compares pupils in public 

'1^? »*!» "WW iclwoh. The index, by relating total schoo -ag po uK 

nti h t . r '"^truytional staff, overestimates the actual public school pupil-teacher 
ratio, but is a useful projection tool. 

eumini^oi !n« i v StrUCt i 0nUl .Pn*«««».for the region, on the basis of maintaining the 
cm rent -U.4 index, are shown m Table 4. 

In 1 970. public school enrollments in the region accounted for 93 percent of total enroll- 
ments in kindergarten through high school. (For the United States the proportion was 89 
percent and renamed at that level in 1978.) On the assumption that pupil-teacher ratios in 



TABLE 4 

Projected Employment of Teachers 
SREB Region. 1985-95 
Projected School Instructional Staff* 





total 1 in ploy iik' in 




Average Annual Openings Due to Growth 






Public 


Public 


Private 


All 




Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 












P'.n5 ■ 


747.534 


4.342** 




4.669 


p>*H) 


7 s 1 AW 


+6.7hi 


+509 


+7.270 


1 *i*>5 




+8.057 


+60b 


+8. 6b.? 



•HieipaK and other schoohbased supervisors are included, thus raising the total instructional stall above 
the .>I._M reported lor ID78-79 in Table 2. Steve promotions from teaching to till openings of super- 
viM»r> positions cUMtc openings for teachers, it is appropriate to include principals and other supervisors 
in the ba.se tot calculating openings. 

** Ihc ave.ago annual openings for the period |07<>.|985 represent the change over a six-year period 
mUum tluii v»\cr the five-year periods lor PW5-PW5. 
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the private sector in the region will be the same as for the public schools, the demand for 
private sector teachers is estimated from its 7 percent share of 1<>70 enrollments in both 
public and private schools. 

Total public school instructional staff will decline in the early 1980s, producing negative 
average annual openings to t c >85. But during the mid-Eighties, and into the decade of the 
Nineties, the region will again require additional teachers to maintain the current index of 
pupils per teacher. By 1990, an average of K,700 teachers annually will be required to staff 
the growth of employment, without counting replacements for those who leave teaching. 



TABLES 

Indications of Turnover Rates from Various Sources 



Horida 



(i eormu 



Mississippi 



North Carolina 



On the average, elementary school faculty are replaced every 10.23 years, and 
secondary school staff every 14.03 years,' translating into average turnover rates of 
9.8 and 7.1 percent, respectively. 

Turnover rate was 6.8 percent in 1978 and 6.7 percent in 1977. This is the difference 
between total number of new teachers hired from the change in the number of em- 
ployed teachers from one year to ,the next, divided by the total number employed. 

Turnover rate declined from 5.8 percent and 6.7 percent for elementary and second- 
ary teachers; respectively, in 197b, to 3.1 percent and 4.6 percent in 1979. (Same 
method as described for Georgia.) 

In 1978-79, 7,2 percent of the public school teachers had not taught i,n the state the 
previous year, (This is reduced to 6.2 percent when out-of-state hirees are excluded.) 
Since total employment of teachers declined from the previous year, these newly 
hired teachers must represent replacement needs, and are an indication of turnover. 



Virmmu 



An average 7.5 percent was the turnover rate for 1978. (Same method as described 
tor Georgia. ) 



National Education An 8.3 percent turnover rate is implied from the fact that in 1^78-79 the average 



Association 



teacher had 12 years of teaching experience. The 12 years average teaching experi- 
ence is slightly longer than in earlier years, thus implying a possible decline in the 
' turnover rate. However, at any time, the average years of teaching experience of the 
current staff reflects nor only past replacement hirees, but also those teachers who 
were employed to fill new positions. Since more new positions were being created in 
•the 1960s than a decade later, it is reasonable that the earlier average years of experi- . 
ence should be lower than the current one. without necessarily signifying a declining 
turnover or replacement rate. 



Soutces Georgia, Nttfth Carolina, and SEA data: persona! communication with state agencies and with 
Wilham S.GruybeaLNT : A. 

Florida. Florida State Department of Wucation, Training for in-service Mutational Personnel. 
Piogress Repoit ( Tallahassee, February 1, 197^), p. 14. 

Mississippi. Mississippi State Department oi Education. Teacher Supply and Demand in Missis- 
sippi. August 1^7w. 

Viigmia Department of l.ducaiion. Commonwealth of Virginia, Virginia's Supply oj *' Public 
Schth)l Instructional Personnel. Juuuarv 
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Projected Openings for Replacement Needs 

The second and quantitatively more important -component of demand tor teachers in 
a year »s tor replacement needs. Teachers who retire or leave teaching for otl r aso 
uu.se opemngs. L.kew.se. teachers promoted to administrative positions creat opening 
to. new teachers. I ron, a statewide perspective, teachers who transfer out-of-state also 
create openings for new teachers.* 

The National Education Association and the National Center for Ldueational Statistics 
(NU S assumed the average turnover rate for teachers during the late 1 970s for the United 

U exnl dn rht P S!: nUtC,y 6 K^ nU P °° r job pros ^ cts «" h ™ been invoked 

to explain this rather conservative estimate of the turnover rate. The NCLS teacher demand 

projections tor the mid-highties do incorporate an alternative 8 percent turnover rate 

' te S^w SftS'Tt h « thC SCh00lS ' rC,UtiVC,y ,OW pay ' anU bu reaucratic demands upon 
2» JAZ v In n S ws atones to explain the disenchantment of "burnt-our 

:as;:r turnover : ate proUucos a 

iciriS? m^um^ , 's >P T, t fr ?T VUri ° US State d «P art ™»" of education in the 

5l lhC Uata ary ,n < ondusiv < " s <<> "'*<her <«« higher or 

[ar^aTr the ,ower turnover ruu> & ^ 

Average annual replacement needs estimated by applying the 6 and 8 percent r.tes 

Average Annual Openings for Replacement Needs 
IVri °d 69f Rate 87r Rate 

1078-1985 48.900 65 100 

1985-1990 49,300 65 800 

1990-1995 51.700 68^00 ; 

(Slc Appendix B for derivation.) 

Total Projected Job Openings for Teachers 

l he projections of average annual openings developed to account for a change in school 
enrollments and replacement needs are combined in Column 1. Table 6 Also s own in 
C olumn :. are the projected average annual openings for 1978-85. as Stained S,m?K 
, ??S S0Ll,nty W™** ?{. l ! w 14 Southern states. The data in Column 2 do not include 
teaclw* exceptamey- * °" c,assifications of " adult ****** teacher" ami "oUier 



r o rV f an , £ lU " UIV<l CaUSCd >V 0fXMU1 * S hl SR,B ««« *'hen a toucher 

' . Rl 8 Stat0 crea,cs "° ,u?t r ^ K,,lal openings. Unfortunately no data are available 

die .me.state movements of teachers, ^dividual state turnover rates mav tin s mn£^»d 
S^mn* to the extent that any of tins turnover represent, teacher Uansfers anum, Southern Plates' 
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TABLE 6 

Average Annual Openings tor leathers. Kindergarten- 12th Grade 
SKLb Region, 1985-1995 



SRI B Projections* 

4:.:uu-i>u.4uu . 

t>O.400-77,fcUU 



Total Openings 



State t'.mployment Security 
Agency Projection** 

- (2) 
44.100 



Openings to be Filled 
by Bcginiiinit Teachers*** 

•13) 

30.900-42,300 
39,600-5 1 .200 
42,300-54,300 



* I lie range of the projections reflects the differential results obtained by applying the 6 and X percent 
turnover rate assumptions. 

** l or four states, the projection period is 1974-85. 

*** SRI-B projection. v 

School districts fill openings for teachers by hiring beginning teachers as well as those 
previously employed. The latter includes those who were temporarily out of teaching and 
transfers from out-of-state. The many teacher education graduates who during recent years 
either could not find a teaching job or chose not to apply for one. represent another poten- 
tial but indeterminate supply of teachers with whom new graduates may be competing for 
openings. „ 

I he National Center tor l-dueation Statistics estimates the distribution of beginning 
versus experienced teachers among those hired by school districts to be 70 percent to 30 
percent, respectively. 15 The NLA 1978 projection uses a mix of 64 percent beginning and 
3d percent reentering teachers,' 6 Spotty data obtained for this report from some states 
suggest a wide range in this mix: 57 percent beginning teachers in North, Carolina in 1978-79 
(calculated' as the percent beginning teachers of all teachers not employed in the state the 
previous year), S3 to 78 percent in Mississippi from 1975 to 1979; 82 a pcrccnt in Virginia for 
19^-79, and d2 percent for Kentucky for 1977-78. 
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III. Comparison of Supply and 

Demand Projections 



l he intermediate values ot the two alternative supply projections developed in page 5 
are M.IMJ to ;»4.00U new teaehej: education graduates in 1985 who are expected to seek 
teaching jobs, [his exceeds by at least lb percent the top of the range of average annual 
job openings until 1985. Thus, signs point to a mild-surplus of new teachers until the mid- 
lighties. 

However, by the late Eighties and early Nineties the outlook for teachers should improve 
It turnover rates, tor which current data are quite uncertain, are near the 8 percent level 
and it the proportion of college students choosing education continues to decline, then con- 
cern ably there could be a teacher shortage again by the late 1980s, 

Under the "low** supply assumptions (declining growth rate of total baccalaureates and a 
deeune trom the current regional 20 percent proportion education majors to the current 
"'JS'SS?; * Klvcnt> - t,K * iwo alternate supply projection methods produce 43,200 to 
48.800 beginning teachers who will apply for jobs in 1985. No adjustment has been made 
tor possible attrition it testing and tighter selection processes eliminate some of the appli- 
cants. Such attrition may result in a lower actual supply that is below the demand for beoin- 
ning teachers estimated at 51,000 to 54.000 for the 1985-1995 period if turnover rates are 
on the high side ot the range. The results of the projections of supply for 1985 as compared 
to demand tor 1978-1905 are shown in Figure 2. 

To orient the reader in evaluating the projections for 1985 and later periods, the assump- 
tions a Inch have the effect ot either balancing or unbalancing the supply and demand rela'- 
tionslups are reviewed in Table 7. 

The assumptions with the greatest effect on the outcomes are Numbers 1, 4, and 7 Simul- 
taneous reinforcement of effects from these alternate assumptions could well swing the 
results in the late 1980s either to a real shortage or to a continuation of the surplus. Unfor- 
tunateK . because of the lack of standardized data collection by state departments of 
education, there is not much guidance as to what the effects will be from turnover rates 
However, uata on the effects of items "4" and "7" "(choice of education as a major and 
severity of the tightened selections) will be readily available for a continuing evaluation of 
the supply and demand outlook. 
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TABLE 7 

ConHie tiny Assumptions tor Analysis of New Teacher Supply 



Assumptions Making tor a Def icit 
of leathers in Late 1980s, 

I. leachct tuniovei rules are 8 percent i)r holier. 

Beginning teaJicrs account lor ninro than 70 
pcicenfof those employed by school districts. 

* U'oiollaiv.to No, 2) The so-called reserve pool 
o! teachers who decide to enter or reenter 
teaching is not large. 

4. I he proportion of education majors at the . 
baccalauieatc level in the legion will decline to 
lo percent which is the current national pro- 
portion. 

5. I he number' of baccalaureate degrees in the 
icgion will be approximately 270,000 in IW5 
winch, when combined with assumption 4. 
has a considerable impact on the number of 
new teacherv 

t\ Pupil-teacher ratios will decline from the 
anient, level. 

n . Selectivity of students admitted to education 
piogiams and testing of certificate applicants 
will eliminate substantial numbers who would 
otherwise consfmte a supply of beginning 
teachers. 

•V Nomeducation majois will continue their trend 
of showing* less interest in obtaining touching 
certiticites. 



Assumptions Making tor a Surplus 
of Teachers in Late 1980s 

1. Teacher turnover rates are (> percent or lower. 

2. Beginning teachers account for fewer than 70 
percent of those employed by school districts. 

J. (Corollary to No. 2) The reserve pool of teach- 
ers who decide to enter or reenter teaching is 
large. 

4. The proportion of education majors at the 
baccalaureate level in the region will remain at 
the current 20 percent level. 

5. The number of baccalaureate degrees in the 
region will be approximately 280,000 in 1^85 
which, when combined with assumption 4. has 
a considerable impact on the nuiyber of new 
teachers. 

6. Pupil-teacher ratios will remain at the current 4 
levels. 

7., Selectivity of education majors will not in- 
crease, nor will testing requirements eliminate 
applicants. 



8. Non-education majors will become more inter- 
ested in preparing themselves to teach. 
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Figure 2 

Supply and Demand for New Teachers 
SREB Region, 1985-1995 



70,000 



60,000 



50.000 l 



40.000 \- 



30,000 



J. 



Max. 



SUPPLY 



1985 



'Min. 




Maximum: Supply — 20% of baccalaureates are Education majors 
Demand — 8% turnover rate 

Minimum: Supply — 16% of baccalaureates are Education majors 
Demand — 6% turnover rate 
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IV. Teacher Education Programs 
and Advanced Preparation 



I lu* decline of enrollments in beginning leather preparation programs in most colleges has 
Keen more than offset in iveent years hy burgeoning enrollments of graduate students. The 
inci'Mse in master's degrees in education reflects this transformation. While for the region, 
at the baccalaureate level, degrees in education declined by 7,004 from 1972 to 1977, at 
the master's le\el they rose I 7,1 S3, and this increase in advanced degrees in education does 
.not reflect additional graduate enrollments of individuals who amass graduate credits with- 
out earning degrees. Approximately 10 percent of the education graduates at the master's 
level are estimated to he beginning teachers, while the rest are currently or previously cm- 
ployed teachers. 

Incentives built into the public education system have helped fill the schools of education 
with graduate students, but there is the possibility that some of these incentives are weaken- 
ing. Traditionally, the path to promotions and higher salaries of public school teachers has 
been tied to educational levels;, the higher the degree of the teacher, the higher the pay. 
Indeed, most state and local system teacher salary schedules specify a salary increase when a 
teacher has accumulated a given number of college credit hours toward an advanced degree, 
even if the degree has not been earned. 

This rigid connection between degree, and pay, which fuels graduate enrollment* in 
schools of education, reflects two strong currents in our society. The first is that pay is in- 
creasingly being institutionalized rather than tied to individual evaluations of merit. Teach- 
ers' organizations as well as the bureaucratization of public education have encouraged this 
homogeneous treatment. 

The second factor is the universal faith that ever more education is bound to produce 
better professionals, whether they be teachers or doctors. For teachers this faith is an ex- 
tension of the experience of earlier decades when teachers who were not college graduates 
were replaced by those with degrees. If teaching by college graduates was better than that 
of non-graduates, then surely teaching by persons with master's degrees must be even bejtter 

/ 

In fortunately, evidence on this point is very weak. A Rand. Corporation review of re- 
search about educational effectiveness in American public schools states: "Studies of 
teacher characteristics since the 1930s now number in' the thousands. In spite of this large 
implied expenditure of time and money, little is known about the influence of teacher 
characteristics on student performance." 17 More specifically, the authors summarize, "The 
educational practices for which school systems have traditionally been willing to pay a pre- 
mium do not appear to make a major difference in student outcomes. Teachers' experience 
and teachers' advanced degrees, the two basic factors that determine salary, are not clearly 
related to student achievement. ' MS Indeed, the Rand review of education research con- 
cludes that we really have no knowledge of what changes in school resources, processes, 
structure, and funding affect educational outcomes. The Carnegie Council similarly bemoans 
that so little is known about how to prepare and select effective teachers. 19 
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Changing Incentives for Advanced Preparation 

The budding movement to certify teachers according to their "competency," rather than 
just by recognition ot their degrees, may eventually diminish current emphasis on advanced 
degrees. In I97.J. Honda eliminated its state-mandated tie between degree level and pay of 
teachers although local school Jistricts^cofttinue to use degrees as a determinant of salary 
In New \ork. the emphasis ojOssessmg the competency of the teachers instead of ereden- 
tialing on ther basis of level has resulted in eliminating graduate work requirements 

tor certification, a significant shift of policy in that state. 

By contrast, some leaders in teacher education support a minimum of five years to pre- 
pare beginning teachers. According to Howsam, "If you\were to do what our Commission 
on the Irotession of Teachingl recommends, namely to\add a fifth year of preparation to 
the existing program and require an internship for every person before he or she could be 
certified, you would see how the surplus would fade away."V0 

The long-time practice of tyir ; recertification of teachers\to their having earned college 
credits in the interim has also promoted graduate attendances in the colleges of education 
bach summer, and all year long in areas where teachers have access to colleges, hundreds 
take graduate education courses to main tain their certificates. This tie between graduate 
credits and recertification is being loosened. In Georgia, for example, what used to be a 
requirement ot 10 college credit hours for recertification every three years is now a require- 
ment for 1.0 staff development units which may or may not be earned via fonnal college 
studies. Many states are moving in this direction. Some allow travel to count as a required 



This change will gradually diminish the demand for in-service offerings within the colleges 
ot education. Teachers have been instrumental in gaining more latitude about how their 
continuing education requirements should be met. To some extent their demands for more 
choice are a reaction against peripheral courses they had taken that seemed to have no rele- 
vance to their classroom performance. According to one expert in teacher education 
Graduate study and in-service education are hardly ever designed to improve teaching per- 
formance. . . .Graduate courses, almost always devised by college professors, are a good 
example ot something that someone else does to teachers. Too often, they are shoddilv 
put together, vapid, dreary efforts."* 1 y 

It has been openly admitted by a critic within the educational establishment that no 
evaluative data exist on the effects of in-service programs. The strong system of incentives 
which support in-service training of teachers accounts for the lack of evaluation of its 
results. The system provides salary increases to teachers and indirect subsidies to colleges 
and universities. "When such public policy decisions have been made and have been in place 
tor decades, it is not surprising that the consequences of these decisions have not been 
evaluated. 



Changing Settings for In-Service Training 

C urrent directions indicate that teachers may be gaining more input into devising their 
in-serviee programs. Development of local school system comprehensive plans for in-service 
education with mandatory participation by teachers, and teacher "renewal" centers within 
local districts, are examples of the movement to give teachers more control over their 
in-service training. 



Or 



Lawrence's recent review of in-service training programs concluded that school-based 
programs in which teachers participate tend to have greater success than those conducted 
by college or other outside personnel without the assistance of teachers. 23 liven when the 
college is the setting tor in-service programs, the outcome is judged to be more favorable if 
school personnel are involved in the planning. School-based or school-specific in-service 
programs can be' tailored to fit teachers and their students. The in-service training needs of 
teachers in an inner city school are quite different from those in a suburban setting. The 
school -based programs may also be less abstract, and more apt to address an issue like "How 
do I teach fractions?" than a generalized and. usually unproven learning theory discussed in 
the college environment. 

» 

The emphasis on the school as the setting for in-service training is related to current ideas 
that the best hope for educational reform lies with the individual school as a total system. 
Cioodlad. in his. search of what produces effective-educational change, concludes that the 
individual teacher, no matter how capable, is too constrained to bring about change. On the 
other hand, the school system as a whole is too "depersonalized, complex and 
amorphous." 24 It is the school unit defined as its community, teachers, principal, and stu- 
dents that constitutes the best hope for educational change. This philosophy implies de- 
centralization and more local control. 

If school-based in-service training with greater participation by teachers takes hold, the 
schools of education will have to accommodate themselves to change. Control over in- 
service education will be shared and decentralized relative to the current system. Some 
authors predict that a greater federal role in education will bring more funds for staff 
development, with an enduing struggle between teachers' organizations and collegiate 
schools of education over control of these funds. 25 
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Summary 



Current evidence about supply and demand balances tor toucher education graduates is 
conflicting. Some of the contradictions may derive from the biases of the sources involved 
.Schools ot education have a stake in teacher shortages. School districts, accustomed during 
iccent years to being able to choose among an army of appli&nts, may interpret a turn- 
around in this situation as a. shortage instead of a balance. Graduates who cannot obtain 
teaching jobs, especially in popular metropolitan areas, are more likely to interpret the 
market as in a state of surplus. Further, perceptions of a prior condition have a way of 
lingering beyond a change in the market, so that a turnaround from a surplus to a balance 
may be recognized only after a lag. 

Since the pipeline for preparing teachers takes at least four years of college and since it 
also requires tune to change perceptions should the market warrant adjustment to new con- 
ditions, it is important to attempt to anticipate a possible turnaround in the labor market 
tor teachers. 

The conclusions of this analysis are that until 1985 there should be a fairly balanced 
situation in the supply and demand situation for teachers. The lower bound of the supply 
projections to 1 985 indicates no problem for the region, even when a high (8 percent) 
teacher turnover rate is assumed. This is not to,say that special teaching fields or some geo- 
graphic areas may not encounter shortages between now and 1985. Indeed, the consistent 
shortage ot teachers for one of the most basic of all disciplines mathematics - is certainly 
a current problem that deserves immediate attention. 

For the period after 1985, the projections spell much greater uncertainty. If all minimum 
supply conditions were to prevail, a shortage of beginning teachers might well occur. This 
change would come at a time when the 'declining number of college graduates in all disci- 
plines would gain for them an improving job market. Non-education majors or former 
teachers would then become more difficult to lure into the elementary and secondary 
schools because other occupations might be open to them. 

Better data availability could remove much uncertainty, so that students and educators 
might successful^ anticipate correct postures regarding teacher education beyond the early 
Fighties. State departments of education produce voluminous computerized information 
about teachers and students. It should not be difficult to program a component to monitor 
teacher turnover rates in each state, data which are presently unavailable. Periodic follow-up 
surveys ol college graduates can produce clues about the extent to which teacher education 
graduates are applying for and obtaining teaching jobs. State teacher certification agencies 
certainly could share the effects of their newly instituted selectivity requirements on teacher 
supply. With continuing attention to such variables, in addition to others for which data 
now is already available, the outlook beyond the early Eighties could be projected with 
greater certainty. 

Under the changing incentives for graduate education of teachers, advanced enrollments 
in the schools of education may stop growing and possibly decline. Thus, formal, tradi- 
tional graduate education, within college halls, may no longer be counted on to offset 
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enrollment losses ii t the undergraduate levels. Schools of education, it'.-thcy wish to accom- 
modate to these changes, will have to adapt to greater decentralization and flexibility in 
their offerings. While they will no doubt maintain their role in the continuing education of 
teachers, increasingly they will be called on to share their control over the. subject matter 
that is ottered to teachers and over the locale where it is provided. 

In some institutions, graduate faculty in the schools of education will engage in research 
to advance the theoretical base of the teaching profession. But the average ciassroom 
teachers who participate in postgraduate education. Tor credit or non-credit, are more likely 
to need and seek help on specific content of what they are teaching or about a problem in 
a given situation than to explore the latest abstract learning, theories. With the greater 
decentralization of continuing education of teachers, college facility increasingly will be 
asked to respond to such specific needs of classroom teachers. 

The future adequacy of teacher supply, in terms of both quantity and quality, is inextri- 
cably tied to a host of other problems that beset the nation's public schools. If progress is 
made in improving the schools along a variety of fronts, better qualified and additional per- 
sonnel will be attracted to the teaching profession. On the other hand, just better teachers - 
in the absence of more motivated students, more caring parents, and increased community 
support of the schools will largely be frustrated in their efforts toward improvement of 
elementary and secondary education. 
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AppcndixA 



Components of Supply Projections 



1 . Total Number of Baccalaureates in the Region 

^Projections of the supply of college graduates developed by SK1-B in 1978 indicate 
280.000 baccalaureates for the region in 1985 on the basis of the historical regional share 
of the »one million baccalaureates projected by U.S.G.li. for the United States in 1985. 
This SR1-B projection represents an 11 percent increase in degrees in 1985 over the then 
latest data available which were for 1976. The projection of 280,000 baccalaureates is the 
high point of the range. . 

In 1977, the number of baccalaureates in the region and in the United States declined 
for the first time, instead of following projected growth lines. Therefore, the 1985 projec- 
tion of I 1 percent growth (to reflect projected moderate enrollment increases in the region 
until decline begins in the early 1980s) was revised downward to a 7 percent increase, and 
a projected total of 270,000 baccalaureates in the region in 1985. This constitutes the lower 
limit of the range. 

.2. Education Baccalaureates as a Share of TQtal Baccalaureates 

The 1977 proportion of education baccalaureates in the South was 20 percent of all 
baccalaureates, and this constitutes the upper limit for the projection, while the current 
lo percent share for the United States represents the lower limit. 

3. Percent of Baccalaureate Graduates Applying for Teaching Jobs 

According to the U.S.O.h. 1976 Surrey of 1974-75 College Graduates, 78 percent of 
graduates prepared to teach applied for teaching jobs. The unpublished 1978 Survey shows 
this proportion as 77 percent. The use of this proportion implies that the remainder chose 
not to apply because they preferred other activity. If, on the other hand, the remainder 
includes graduates who failed to apply only because they thought chances for teaching were 
nonexistent, then the supply is really larger than the 78 percent implies. 

4. Conversion of Education Baccalaureates to Graduates Prepared to Teach 

Hie first projection method uses the 1977 relationship between the 63,758 graduates 
completing preparation to teach for the first time as reported by the National Ldueation 
Association for the Southern states, and the corresponding number of education baccalaur- 
eates 48,957. The resulting '30 percent proportion is applied to the 1985 projected educa- 
tion baccalaureates to estimate the number of those prepared to teach, l-'or the upper range, 
a 137 percent proportion is used, to a fleet the current relationship for the nation. Indirect- 
Iv included are non-education baccalaureates and masters in education prepared for initial 
teaching certificates. The second method projects the supply components that exceed 
education baccalaureates separately. 
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5. Muster's in Education 

In 1977, 41 ,000 muster's degrees in education were earned in the region. This constitutes 
the lower limit of the projection. The upper limit is 45.000 master's in education in 1985. 
on the assumption of a JO percent grow th factor. 

Only 10 percent of master's level graduates in the field of education in 1976-77 repre- 
sented newly qualified teachers. The remainder are or have been employed as teachers and 
are upgrading themselves. (These data stem from an unpublished report on college graduates 
in preparation by the National ( enter for Hdueatio'n Statistics.) ' 

6. Non-Education Majors 

Unpublished data from the IV 7$ Survey of 1976-77 College Graduates show that 7.2 
percent of the non-education baccalaureates are prepared to teach. This proportion is 
„ applied to the high and low projected total baccalaureates minus the high and low projected 
education majors. 
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Projected Average Annual Openings for Replacement Needs 
Southern Region 1978-1995 
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* total instructional staff. inclmhnu principals and other school-based supervisory personnel, NfcA. 
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